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hibition which was especially attractive to
the Romans. Under the Empire this kind
of show was transferred to the amphitheater.
The expense of these games was often im-
mense. Pompey, in his second consulship,
brought forward 500 lions at one combat
of wild beasts, which, with eighteen ele-
phants, were slain in five days. These shows
were free to the people, and their love for
them appears from the cry with which they
addressed their rulers: "Bread and the
games."

The modern circus is a place where ani-
mals are trained to perform antics, and
where exhibitions of acrobats and various
pageantries, including1 a large amount of
comic acting by clowns are presented for the
amusement of the spectators. This form of
entertainment has become especially popular.
(See BAENUM, PHINEAS TAYLOR).

CIRRHOSIS, sie ro'sis, from Greek words
meaning orange-colored^ is the name applied
to a disease of the liver, lungs, spleen, heart
or stomach. The organ affected becomes
somewhat hardened or fibrous, due to an in-
crease of connective tissue, and undergoes
gradual degeneration. There are two va-
rieties of the disease; in one the organ
decreases in size, and in the otner it becomes
larger. The liver is most frequently affected.
See LIVER.

CISALPINE, sisal'pw, REPUBLIC, a
state founded by Bonaparte in 1797 in
Horthern Italy. It included Lombardy,
Mantua, Verona, Cremona, Brescia, Ber-
gamo, Rovigo, the Duchy of Modena, Massa,
Carrara, Bologna, Ferrara and the Eo-
magna; it had in all an area cf over 16,000
square miles and a population of 3,500,000.
Austria recognized the republic in the Treaty
of Campo Formio, but the new state was dis-
solved in 1799 by the victories of the Aus-
trians and Russians. It was regained by
Napoleon Bonaparte in 1800, took the name
of the 'Italian Republic" in 1802 and elected
Bonaparte as President. Three years later;
it became the "Kingdom of Italy," with
Napoleon as king, and it continued as such,
until 1814.

CISTERCIANS, an Order of monks, a
branch of the Benedictines founded by
Robert, abbot of Molseme, in 1098. The
habit was white with a "black scapular. The
rules of the Order were very strict,. and -for
the first century of its existence it included
only a few members. Early in the thirteenth

century it was joined by Saint Bernard and
thirty followers, and from that time on it
grew rapidly. By the middle of the four-
teenth century there were 700 abbeys located
in France, Ireland, Spain, Portugal, Norway,
Sweden and Germany. In recent times the
Order has declined, and there are now only
a few abbeys, principally in Italy and
Austria. At the time of their greatest pros-
perity the Cistercians were much interested
in literature and art and collected many
manuscripts for their libraries. Their
churches were distinguished by their simplic-
ity and had no paintings or sculpture; but
it is to them that the beginning of Gothic
architecture may be traced.

CISTERN", sis'turn, a large tank, either
above or below ground, for holding water.
Cisterns may be made of wooden staves held
together by hoops of iron, galvanized iron or
other sheet-metal; they are also frequently
made by lining the walls of an excavation in
the ground with brick or cement. Cisterns
are used for storing water in localities where
the inhabitants have to depend upon rain
water for domestic purposes, but not for
drinking.

If a cistern is circular, with a flat base, the
reader may learn how to ascertain how much
it will hold by reference to the article
Cylinder.

CITIES   OF  REFUGE,  six out  of the

forty-eight cities given to the tribe of Levi
in the division of Canaan, set apart by the
law of Moses as places of refuge for the
manslayer or accidental homicide. Their
names were Kedesh, Sheehem ^nd Hebron,
on the west. side of Jordan; and Bezer,
Ramoth-Gilead and Golan, on the east. No
part of Palestine was far from a City of
Refuge. The manslayer fled to the nearest
one, where he was guaranteed a fair trial,
safe from personal or mob fury; if not
guilty of wilful murder he could remain in
the city.

CITIZEN,, a member of an organized
political society, as a state or .nation. Orig-
inally, a citizen was any one- entitled to
share in the management of a city-state, but
gradually the limits of citizenship have been
extended until now, in, modern republics,
almost every resident is a citizen. In the
monarcMes of Europe the term is used to
denote a resident of a municipality, the
citizen's relations to the state being expressed
by the word subject. In the United States a
citizen is one -who owes allegiance and sup-